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repudiated the charge that they held such doctrines. But the 
author stands his ground with exact citations from the latest 
official programs of the two principal socialist associations and 
from publications issued or circulated by them. He examines 
in detail the socialist promises as to equality of opportunity, 
division of profits, abolition of private property, war and public 
debt, etc. In much of this discussion the argument is attenuated, 
being little more than the assertion that a majority of the English 
people do not desire such changes as the socialists favor. His 
argument on the social advantages of the public debt especially 
falls into the most elementary fallacies (p. 88). To show the evil 
results of applying "socialism in action" the author relates in 
some detail the story of the Anabaptists and of the Parisian 
commune. In conclusion he gives his own opinion on a number 
of proposed immediate reforms and makes some constructive 
suggestions. These are, however, mostly general and vague, as 
he fights very shy of the land question and dismisses most of 
the other questions by saying that they must be judged on their 
merits. He leaves no doubt, however, as to his views of the need 
of fiscal reform (protective tariff), and is emphatic and loyal 
in his support of the monarchy, the empire, and the standing 
army. Toward a number of other minor proposals his attitude is 
that of a conservative but open-minded and sincere reformer. 

Frank A. Fetter. 
Cornell University. 

Adam Smith and Modern Sociology. A Study in the Methodology 
of the Social Sciences. By Albion W. Small. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix, 247. $1.25.) 

No one has been more zealous in emphasizing the close relations 
existing between the social sciences than Professor Small. The 
present essay emphasizes the interdependence of economics and 
sociology, using Adam Smith as a concrete illustration. The 
essay is a fragment, the author tells us, of a more complete study 
which he is making of the relations between nineteenth century 
social sciences and sociology. 

The aim of the author, "to make economists and sociologists 
understand each other a little better," is certainly a commendable 
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one; and perhaps no better way of bringing about this result 
could be found than by tracing the history of those sciences. The 
social philosophy of the eighteenth century was not characterized 
by that specialism which the nineteenth century developed; hence 
we find in it the various social sciences unseparated and even 
undistinguished. This is as true of the writings of Adam Smith 
as of other eighteenth century social philosophers. His Wealth 
of Nations was undoubtedly, as Professor Small claims, the dis- 
cussion of the technology of a practical art which was strictly 
subordinated to moral philosophy. In other words Smith's 
political economy was practical, aiming, as he himself says, at 
providing a plentiful subsistence for the people and a sufficient 
revenue for the state. As the author says, " It was just as though 
some one should today write a treatise on the best way of operating 
our national banking system." Smith's political economy being 
thus concrete and practical was filled with references to the con- 
ditions of social life in general. In Smith's own mind, indeed, 
political economy was but a part of moral philosophy. As Pro- 
fessor Small shows, Smith was fundamentally a moral philosopher 
and only secondarily an economist — a point often overlooked by 
later economists. His theories of wealth were a part of his general 
social philosophy, and his point of view was much nearer that of 
the modern sociologist than that of the modern economist. 

That Adam Smith's writings contained a general philosophy 
of human society, and that he developed his political economy 
upon the basis of such a philosophy, seem to the reviewer propo- 
sitions scarcely open to doubt and amply demonstrated by the 
book under consideration. But the author's continued identifi- 
cation of sociology with "moral philosophy," or "concrete moral 
philosophy," may, it seems to the reviewer, be confusing to eco- 
nomists and objected to by many sociologists. No doubt Adam 
Smith's moral philosophy as well as his political economy pre- 
supposed certain theories as to the origin and nature of human 
society, but to say this is very different from saying that his system 
of moral philosophy was his "sociology." Again, there is much 
to be said for the view that all the social sciences are developments 
of ethics in the broadest sense, but this again is something quite 
different from saying that eithics or moral philosophy in its 
broadest sense and sociology are identical. In his zeal to prove 
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that Adam Smith had the sociological point of view much more 
than many modern economists, Professor Small neglects the dis- 
tinction between moral philosophy and sociology. While this 
does not invalidate the general argument of the book, nevertheless, 
it seems to the reviewer to weaken the book and to give ground 
for the charge that "the real quarrel of sociology is with ethics, 
not with economics." The problems of sociology and of ethics 
are sufficiently distinct, and it would have added greatly to the 
value of Professor Small's monograph if this distinction had been 
observed and even emphasized. 

Charles A. Ellwood. 
University of Missouri. 

The Money God: Chapters of Heresy and Dissent Concerning Busi- 
ness Methods and Mercenary Ideals in American Life. By 
John C. Van Dyke. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1908. Pp. 169. $1.) 

This small volume presents a strong appeal, in popular language, 
for a more pronounced emphasis on the ethical element in the 
social science of business. With the growing consideration of the 
subjective and social aspects of value, the position of economic 
science is shifting more and more to a standpoint which permits 
the treatment of the ethical element in business life as falling 
within the scope of economic science. 

In his preface the author states that he has made a dash at the 
subject with the thought that others may be led thereby to con- 
sider it more fully and more scientifically. Although one is left 
in doubt until he approaches the conclusion of the volume whether 
the author is a destructive pessimist or a man with a message, the 
book is distinctly not tirade against business. It is rather a 
criticism of ruthless methods in business and a plea for a better 
ideal of life than mere material gains. In his chapter on The 
Millionaire, Trustee, the reader will find telling paragraphs urging 
in language familiar to the economist of the liberal school, that 
private interest in a large sense is not in conflict with the public 
interest. "I can not at all agree," says Mr. Van Dyke "with an 
anonymous economist recently writing in the North American 
Review, who keeps asking in substance the question: 'How much 



